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n^n} Semce i^xperience with 
eiiv\y/n theU96(rs. In 1963 
rovichftjf funds to' the Rhode 
im/ Kxten/ion .Servfce^ to-conduct 

ined Dftra professionals to teach • 
ie.s. Tl^\se projects ^esultetl in the 
festLn^^ of method^ ijnd materials for^ 
^w-ipfcome audien^^-^, and tested the 
paraprofe.^sVmiils '(trained and 



l^y^fmifnty home economists) to work 
fh famiilie? The paraprofessionaJ concept 
has br^ui#ht n^w dimei\sijjn^^ to our delivery system 
^ and ^'a/ t.»«t^ded our reso,»jKi*ces. 
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Glossary Terms Used 



Para^rofessional : 
Program Aide^ 
Aide: 



Home Economist : 
Trainer Agent : 
Supervising Agent : 
Supervisor: 

Low- Income' 
Audience: 
Clientele: 



' The paid staff member who- 
receives Vlirection from • 
professionals and is employed 
to assist .or extg^id their efforts 
through' direct contact 'with 
clientele in the conduct of f 
educational progrjams. • The 
positign is usually restricted to 
individuals who have not 
completed or do not have a 
baccalaureate' degree. Most often 
the individual is indigenous to 
!he target audience. 

Titles use?l for the professional 
I home economist responsible for 
training and' supervising 
paraprofesSonals and for 
developing the program. 

Marginal families existing on 
very little money and with very 
poor living conditions. Within' 
this auc^iende the main target 
is families with children. 
Families include those with one 
or both parents. 



Homemaker : 



Home Vi^it : 
Working Visit: 
One-to-One* 
Teaching: 



Small Group 
Meeting : 



Large Group 
Meeting: 



The w#man or mother in the > 
low-income family whom the 
paraprofessional involves in the 
program, 

A session in the home of the 
low*income family when the 
paraprofessional demonstrates 
and teaches the homemaker a 
planned lesson related to the 
objectives of the prbgram.' ^ 

Aft inforiTial meeting of two to 
five homemakers (mo^t often 
held%i a home) with a planned 
teaching objective. » 

A meeting with the low-income 
audience, consisting of five or 
mrvre participants. It is most 
often held outside »the home and 
with participants other than 
neighbors or community 
residents. 
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Paraprofessibnals 
in Home 
Economic^ 
Programs for 
Low-tncbme 
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PLANNING THE PROGRAM 

Paraprqfessional aide^ recruited from the 
target audience are vital to the* succes^ of 
educational pro^rrams for low-income people 
They have experienced tnost of the problems 
that low-income families face, and have de- 
veloped special skills in cotling with and solv- 
ing those problems. 

Planning for the use of parapro/essionals 
should begin when yoa first explore the needs 
for your low- income program. Because they 
•come from 'the local community, the chara?- 



tenstics of that community Will delfine the 
kind of aides you nee^ to employ. ^ 

Ygur first step is to learn as much as possible, 
about the problems of the 'community's low- ' 
income audience Gather all tfje statistics yoii^^ 
can. ' • • 



Analyze the Situation 

Analysis of data .such 
guide you in employing pii 




following can 
'essional aides. 
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Data on the aadience 



yow Many or 
What Percenfage 



Situation 



Source of Data 



, Families receive welfare 
assistance ^ 

Families receive **Aid to' 
Families of Working Poor" 

Families* have income below 
poverty levfel ' 



Adults have less than &th 
grade education 

Children enrolled in 
kindergarten 



•School dropouts 

Houses in dilapidated 
conditions 

Families receive food 
stamps 

Children receive school 
lunch or breakfast 

. P,ersons receive unemploy- 
n^nt compensation 

Unemployed * 

Families five in low-rent 
public housing 

Clients of Farmers Home 
' Administration (FmHA) 



Welfare Dept. 
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Welfare Dept. 

Welfare Dept. 
(Poverty level 
varies by State) 

U.S. Census data 
School 

superintendent ^ 
School 

* superintendent 

/ ' 

U.S. Census 
^ of Housing 

4 " 

Welf ar^ Dept. 



School ^ J 
superintendent 

Local office of 
U.S. Employment 
Service 

State Labor Dept. 

Lotal public 
housing authority 

FmHA office 



study characteristics of the comfn^ity 

Yoti need to know how the community 
affects the target clientele. . Are low-income 
families isolated- or urbanized? Are communi- 
cations media 'and transportation readily 
available? What is the pot«ritial for recruiting 
local volunteers to work^with the program? 

Know your resources 

Understanding the resources '^available to 
you will keep your aims realistic, and may 
determine the scope of your goals Yout re- 
sources- include : 

BUDGE*r — Are your funds earmarked tor a 
particular purpose? Are there specific 
categories for which they must be spent, 
such as {personnel, travel, supplies? How 
largess your budget? Allow for inflation- 
ary-Costs. 

TIME-^Must objectives be acconoplished in a 
specific time? If you employ paraprofes- 
sionals, will their working hours be flex- 
ible, or restricted to daytime hourt? Is a 
normal work week 35 or 40 hours? 

(^APABILlf iri^ • OF STAFF— Can present 
staff handle training and supervision of 
the program? Will additional resource 

♦ persons be needed for some areas T)f train- 
ing? la such' help available locally? At 
what cost? Do you feel comfortable with ' 
the prospect of initiating this new pro-- 
gram ? What inservice education will you 
need to increasd^ your X)wn professional 
skills in working with low-income fami- 
lies? 

Understand Your Audience 

Audienc^fes .with limited resources may be 
young fannilies; seniors;,' or youth caught in^ 
the hard-to-break, low-inconie, lov socioec6- 
nomic -cycle. It is too easy to generalize about 
the characteristics of groui>s. « 

If you have n6t experienced . workfng with 
your identified audience, ^ou can take stepS ta 
learn about and understand their needs ^nd 
how they might react to your prograr^^ ■ 

For^example, you can — 

• Talk to others who have had experience 
with that audience. 



• Ask your local libf9j;;ian to alert you to 
new books or articles on aspects of low- 
income audiences. 

Cpnsylt with resource people at the state 
university, such as ' family specialists, 
sociologists, and economists. Some- univer- 
sities have centers for intercultural 
studies, or programs concentrating on par- 
ticular iJopuIatioh groups. 

• Volunteer in a community project that 
will put you in direct contact with mem 
bers of the clientele group. 

Determine Objectivfs \ 

Clearly stated objectives will help keep yj5ur 
program on target, an/1 will help you kn«w 
when you have succeeded. ' > 

Sometimes it is easier to think of- a measur- 
able long-range goal first, and then identify a 
series of short-term objectives. In each ob- 
jective — 

• Identify your ^dience-^e/ihtid qimntrta^ 
tively or descr^tively. 

• Stated' dfesired changes in behavior and 
, attitudes oi the audience (increased 

knowledge, better practices, and use of 
information. . 

involve Ciienteie and Community 

V Involving people from the community in 
planning your program at its initial stage 
and as it progresses, helps insure success. 

It is not necessary to bring such planning 
groups into a formal orgailization, committee, 
or council. Ad hoc^committees may be con- 
vened at different times, or you n^y organize 
a program development committee to function 
throughout the erogram.^Both kin^s of groups 
should receive orientation to the objectives of 
the program and on your expectations of their 
role as members. ^ 

A program development committee may 
function at different levels-community, area, 
county, state. .Representatives of the low- 
income clientele should partigipate in such 
committees. Provide opportupitie^or them to 
speak their thoughts, to have ^Bl^ opinions 
respected and considered, and to^H they are 
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making a useful contribution. 

Concentrate the meeting agenda on only a 
ffew •ifems; *ahd .give copies to participants ii) 
advance, so that they can think ^out the 
, ^ topics, and prepare to take part. 

An agenda might cqnsist of a^ew open- 
en(i^ qyestions. For example: "If you were 
starting a program, how would yo'u get the 
information to people who" would benefit from 
it?" \ . , 

See Appendix I, "Principles of Social Action'' 
. for an'oqtline of methods of gaining commun- 
-ity support. ^ , 

Plan for Prbgram ReJiprds 

^ Every program , requires^ acpoimtability. 
Plannmg and designin^j appropriate- and timely 
records will give you info/mation 'about the 
progress , ;jnd managemen{ of the program' 
when you need it. i 

The section on '^Evaluating the Program," 
can help y^m decide what' kind of' records you 
need t(^ keep, how Jo analyze them, and the 
frequency a;id routing of your reporting 

Accountability is usually either "fiscal" or 
"program*." Most federally funded programs 
.require both kihds. Fiscal accountability is con- 
cerned^with usitig program funds' for intended 
/ purposes. Staying within the budget' is (^e 
" Consideratiofi ; adhering to categories of spend- 
ing? within that budget is another. 

If you are responsible for fiscal accountabil- 
ity, -setting up a good bookkeeping system and 
requesting budget status reports at regular in- 



tervals will help you keep track of your spend- 
ing and adjust it as neede(^," 

Program accountability is concerned with ac-* 
compli^ing the objectives of the pro^ajn. 
Kdep records as simple as possibly. Provide 
time within each' employee's, period of paid 
employment to Complete records. This emphan 
.sizes the importance of records as part of tra 
jo&, and maintains a positive attitude on the' 
part' of the employee toward accurate recorq- * 
keeping. 



C/Mil Rights and EEO Compliance 
Standards \ 

It IS important to build into your prograni 
definite plans .for complij^ce with civil ri^ht^ 
anti EEO standai^ds. 

Cooperative Extension ha^ a responsibility 
to conduct' programs and provide infornption 
and educational services to all people w/thout 
regard to race, color, or*national ori^ki. fn em 
ploying people, we must; in addition hir^ wjth 
out discrimination as to religion, age, 
handicaps. Institutional policies and' St 
may require stilLother factors, such as/rp^rital 
status, as nondiscriminatory standan 

Before you * employ .staff, learn BhodU the 
policies you must- comj^y with. Yaur| 
employment opportunity coordinator 
firmative attion oflficer can advise lyot 
' standards and procedures,.and4 the /ecQrtis 
must keep to assure compliance. 



or 

laws 
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EMPLOYrNG PARAPROF^SIONALS 



Job Descriptions 

X description for each, kind of j5b in the 
program is ah important management took 
Job descriptions help the^ employee understand 
the nature and. responsibility of the job, help 
the supervitft^r keep the' program on target, 
ilnti provide a xeluclc foi pio^a-am ace )unt- 
ability, .V typical ]ob descripti4)n includes — 
• Title of job 

• Statement of nature and pui-pose of posi- 
tion 

• Major duties^id responsibilities ^ i 

• Statement oiW^lationships of the position 
io the supervisory structure 

• Qualifications needed for position 

If the program is a continuing ohjC^, consider 
dt^signing^ several levels of jobs, so\that 'em- 
ptnyees have ^promotion opportunities or a 
''career ladder'* As an example, there jna:/jk^^ 
three levels of program aides : - 

Aide Trainee — title during first year of em- 
ployment, during which she or he is l^earning to 
asfTtm^-fuH x^ponsibilitiesiof Afte Grade^IL 
. Aide Grade II— Responsibilities may. be, to 
nriaintain a workload of at least* 35 program 
families, to rrJake 35 to 55 working visits with 
these families each r^nth, 'to rotatQ> two to 
three families into ancr out of the program 
each month, and to conduct group teaclting 
sessiois with adults. > 

Aide Grade I — Responsibilities may be to 
maintain a workload of at* l^ast 45 program 
families, to mal^e 45 to 55 working visits with 
these families each month, to rotate three to 
four familiej^ into and out of the program, 
eadh month, to conduct group teaching ses- 
sions with adults, and Jo provide guidance and 
jupport to volunteers responsible for youth 
groups. 

, Categories may deperni on the number of 
aides to be employed if"Th«<nrogram and -the 
appropriateness or need for le^ls in the pro- 
gram.^ 

Recruiting 

•if the state personnel office is handling staff 
imployment for your pr<)grain, t/ou vhW need 
to know about "privacy act" and employee 
benefit programs Find out whom you can* 
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refer questions to. ^ 

You may find that the employment applica- 
tion form used for other staff *in yoar organiza- 
tipn is not appropriate or does not give infor- 
mation you need. If you design a new one, Tiave 
your equal employment opportunity coordi- 
nator rev'iew it. 

Make sure quest ioi;,s are clearly ^statod, fit 
your need, and meet legal requirements. Use 
of photographs and questions about age' and 
mrfrital ^^2itus are disallowed. 

Appendix 2 islTsample employment ^pphca 
tion form used in one stat^ EFNEP progi-am 

You should make every (effort to aiuiounce 
publicly all job vacancies They should be ad- 
vertised so* that all audiences or ethnic groups 
will be reached. You might — 

• Advertise m local' newspapers 
^ Review existing applications ' 

, • .Place announ^ment in state employment 
office ^ 

• Advertise over local radio stations ^ 

• Personally contact candidates 

• Tell homemaker clubs and 4-H members 
Ask for referrals from community leaders. 



Interviewifig Applicants 

The interview should help you screen applf- 
cautswJi^Niavej potential fronr those who ap- 
pear Sestined to f^il if hired, and to judge other 
abilities important to the aide's job. 
Suggested Int-erview Outline: 

1 Review w^ith the aida the job resppnsibili- 

ties* expectations, and qualifications. 
2. Be able to explain pay. hours, emplc^y- 
ment procedures, bene^ts. and training, 
a. ^la n in advan(!^ the qii^stions to obtain 
information needed. Befdrti the interview* 
conta^ the prospect's ref^^rences and pre- 
vious employer. ^ %. 
4.. iTnderstand interview techniques . 
' • Put th(^ person at ease by y^Rfng^a few 
questions about comfort, \\\here to sit, 
^ other impersonal commei^s. \ 
. • Be friendly but businesslike. Refer to the 
written application if it puts and the 
applicant at ease. * \ 
• Ask info||mation-gettmg questicl^ns Open- 
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ended questioriJi are good and can be^n 
. with : / ♦ , 

"TelLme about ?" 
"How do you ?" 
**H(nv do you feel about V - 

• AVaid the **third degree" or trick ques- 
, tions. 

• Discuss specific information* such as — 
— Need for^^l car-wi^h insurance coverage 

. —The -kind of work the applicant will be ' 
* doing i€ hired • 
- — Geographic location of v^ork ' 
— Physical requirenients (amount of walk 
- ing or standing^or lifting involved)^ 
^ ^Time period to grove ability and work 
performance before permanent employ- 
4nent ^ 
—Other parficulars about the 'job. 

• As you close the interview, ask applicwxnts 
whether they have any questiofts. 

• Tell applicants approximately when they - 
' Will hjear from you on whether or not they 

are hired, 

5. Summarize your impressions and infowna 
tion immediately after the interview. . - 



unsuitable for \^e'/ob, now is the time to find 
out, eliminating sfirpervisorv problems later, 

Nptifying Applfcants 

^ ' The applicant should receive a letter from 
* yoil^n the stsftus of ]bhe aijplication. UnsAccess- 
' ful applit:ai^ls shi5ald be advised why they did 
not-get the job. Write a letter to. all applicants. 



SAMPLE LETTER 
T0 UNSUCCESSFUL, APPLICANT 



Dear.^ 



Thank'/you for considering employment as an 
Extension Program Aide With ' 
County (or city) . ■ 

We regret to inform you that we are unable 
to offer you this position, (Here you may want 
to indicate a more definite reason). If you de- 
sire more information, please coftt^lct me. 

Thank you for your interest^ Extension, 



Sincerely, ^ 
^ Signed 



Criteria for Selection > 

When you are selecting paraprofessidnal 
aides, consider whether candidates have such 
(lualities as — * ^ . 

• G6od health * 

• Tru'Stwot^thiness and responsibility 

' • Willingness to learn and apply what is 
learned ^ 

• Ability to read and understand the ma- ' 
terials that will be used 

•♦Ability to accept directions and sugges- 
tions from Wie supervisor ' ' 

Interest ir^ sharing learning with others. 

Does the candidate seem able to keep" records 
and make reports! to keep all family informa- 
tion confidential, to wCrk with people who may 
have different standards? 

Can^is person communicate with people — 
talk, frith them, not to them— and listen to 
what they^ .say? "boe.s the applicatnt speak the 
language of the clientele? : 
« Find outAyhether the candidate has access to 
a telephone. ^ 

Some pf the above qualifications may be evi- 
dent during interviews. Others will conpe to 
light during initial tricing. If applicants ar^ 



SAMPLE LETTER 
. OFFERING APPLICANT THE JOB. 

Dear * : 

Congratulations ! You are offered the positioiT. 
as Program Aide in County (or city) , 

^You will be placed on hourly wages from 1 to 
6 nionths. 

Please come by my oflSce on .(da^e) to com- 
^lete^tho necessary employment papers,, \ would 
lilce you to stai^t work on (date). 

We are looking forward to having you with 
us, , ' * 

Sincerely, 
Signed 

Employee Handbook 

titiployees shoujd know their rights and re- 
sponsitilities and the organization's policies,* 
These rtiay be communicated to them through 
letters ot, orally Or you might print an em- 
ployee hatidbook' infcl-uding the following* in- 
formation: , 

Introdurtipn — a welcome to th^ job and brief 



description of the program. 
Organizaiion— putting this program into tho 

context of the agency or' institution. * 
Empliyjfee*$ responsihiiiiy or joh description 

, — ^the nature" of the. job. 
tUfual Opportunity^ a, statement of jx)licy. 

Pay and benefits: 

. Pay— limit on hours, beginning and end of 
pay periods, keeping tifne records, when 
check will be received, deductions, 
» Salary increases— anniversary dates, merit 
increments, etc, * 
Attendance — ryethod of reporting ab- 
• sences, expectation of regularity of 
^' work 

^ftime ' « * ^ 

Reimbursement. 

Expenses — what is allowable, keeping rec 
ords, receipts, when and how to submit 
Personal finances — avoiding .garnishment 

OWSsitfe vrorlc. " 
Holidiy^ — how many., 
Vacations^regular, and what is allowed 

at, time, of resignation. 
Sick leav^. 
Retirement plan. 
Group life insurance* 
Health an^urance. ^ 
Workmen's compensation. 
Unemployment compensation. 



Educatibnal benefits 
Other *^e^nefits. 

Other Information: 

Initial probationary period— how long, 
kind of evaluation, and performance 
explcted. . ^ . ' # 
Trans'fers.* 
■^Employment of relatives. 
••Solving prolt^lenis-?-ifroeedure» 
. ^afety — create awareness 'of importance. 
Resignations — procedure, forms recjuired. 
Leave— ^policies aj^d procedures, , 
— Annual, siok, temporary, incapaci- 
tated, materryty. r 
— Administrative, jury duty. 
Change of address or name-r-how to report- 
change. / ./ . 

Training— requirement of attendance 

when provided and by whom. 
Reporting— requirement of job. 
Promotion — levels of posttions, evaluation 

and recpmmendations. 
performance, evaluation — procedure and 

frequency. 
Probation — causes and procedure. 
Ideas are welcome — encourage aides to dis* 

cuss ideas for improv^ent* 
Conci^sion — a ,brief -^unwriary statement 
should encourage the aide to ask the super- 
visor about employment polic4esrand pro- 
cedures. 
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TRAINING PARAPROFESSIONALS 



Designing the Trainmg Curriculum 




The home economist must^ake the initiative , 
in both planning and-implenfWiting the training 
curriculilm for p^Hj|pfessional aides. It is 
vital to have a carefi^j^esigned plfln^or train- 
ing beiore it begins. 

The trainer-agent must kno^ subject m^itter, ' 
how tX) train paraprofessionals, and how to use 
program outreach *m^thods. In any educational 
process, the trainer must know- the Vwhy*' (ob- 
jectives) ; the ''what'' (content) ; the "how'' 

(tecHniqudS, methods, skilly). The trainer must 
know hoAv to* evaluate the program. Those be- 
ihg trained as aides should also under^stand 
these basic aspects of the program. 

A curriculum plan for trainin'g paraprofes-^ 
s^ionals should cover — 

• Struetur^ and procedures of the agency 
, • Objectives of the program 

• Suhject-mdtter content 

• T^c/inWi^^nethods, and skills 

• 9valuatJ^^m results, 

-/■■■- -'^ 

• Structure arid Procedures of the Agency, 
.araprofessional a}des need to understand the 

pi\rposes of the organizatron employing them, 
how it opej-ates, and how they fit into the 
county, state, and national picture. They need 
facts about their clientele, their supervision, 
and the relationship of- their jobs to those of 
other employees. Discuss the agency's manage- 
ment procedures. Give aides opportunities to 
practice each procedure and. to learn why each 
is important.^ 

• Objectives, What al^e purposes of the pro-, 
gram and the traiiling? Training, plans grow 
from i>rogram objectives. Based on objectives, 
you should plan, for example, whether the aide 
will be working with families in groups, on a 
on e-to-pne basis, or both. Will home visits be 
an important part of the work? Will the para- - 
professional work alone or on a teaching team? 

How much freedom or independence do you 
want the aide to have? What kinds of accounta- 
bility will be needijd? How much time do you 
have to get the aides ready to start work? What 
competencies do they Already have? * 
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• Subject-matter content. What subject mat- 
ter do aides need to know to cari*y out program 
objectives? Are fafliili'es to learn basic home- 
making^ skills, how tto manage money, be better 
parents,. prepare more nutritious meals?. What 
is the least' training needed to effect desired 
change? How much time should paraprofes- 
sionals spend in developing "lessons"? 

• Think about what content is basic for aides 
to understand before they start to work wi^th 
families, and what concepts you waht them to 
transmit to the families. In line with program 
• objectives, what are families expected to learn? 

• Techniques^^methods^ skills. These must fit 
the clientele. How can aides best reach and 
teach th^eir ai^dienc^? Lt>w -income families are 
no more all alik^ than are middle income fami- 
lies, but some techniques seem to be more sjyic- 
ces^fuJ in working with people who have ex- 
perienced hardship, deprivation^ or failure. 

- Warmth, rapport, and a caring, helping rela- 
tionships wilj ehcoHrage learning." The section 
on *Teac|iing Low-income*- Families** outline^ 
some of the special skills and methods needed 
to teach subject matter to low-income audiences. 

• Evaluation, Have we accomplished what we 
set out to do? Evalliation hel^s you determine 
whether paraprofessionals are working 'effect- 
ively. Plan to *build into each training lesson 

a guide to assess progress. How will aides and . 
homemakers learn to recogiiize progress? Will 
paraprofessi(Jnals learn to recognize home- . 
makers' improvement and understand how it 
fits into their progression througH the pro- * 
gram,? How can paraprofessionals learn to 
evaluate the homemakers' comments and prac- 
tices in terms of program objectives? 

Teaching aides about these ba^c facets of 
the program (Structure, objectives^ subject- 
matter techniqties, and evaluation) should tie 
included in your planning for both initial and 
on-tyje-job training. 

Implementing Training 

Training programs- for paraprpfesisonal 
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aides consist of two phases: (1) Initial training 
before the aide begms work and, during the 
early stages on thelob, and (2) .On-the-job 
training throughoift the entire program. 

Initial training 

Initial training should prepare aides to be- 
gin working with families, giving them basic 
skills and some opportunities to practice those 
skills — a mix of classroom learning and home 
visits. This way, cLyfestions and concerns can 
be dealt with before they develop into prob- 
lems This mix will vary with the aides* abili- 
ties and previous experiences. Training shoUld 
provide opportunities for group interaction so 
that aides learn from each other. 

Aides need to understand program pbjectives. 
Discuss these, using case studies of situations 
that might arise "in the field.** 

\ Disfcuss the agency*s ma'hagement proce- 
dures during initial training and give aides 
dpporturtities to ^^ctice leach pr(^edure. They 
need to know the reaso^' that each is im- 
portant, to become committed to promptness 
and accuracy Training for aides on record- 
keeping, for instance, should cover records 
on program families, aide records (time sheets, 
mileage, etc.) and report writing. 
* Goals of initial training should aim at help- 
ing aides' — 

1. Understand the purposes of the program 

and boundaries within which they can 

work . 

2 Understand the purposes in terms of 
realistic measurable accomplishments 
Understand how people l^rn and change 
Provide learning experiences appro-' 
priate to clientele 

Brings about changes, in- clientele atti- 
tudes, knowledge and skills 
Understand and be able to communicate 
subject matter 

Establish rapport with low:'incofne fami- 
lies 

Use principles of group participation 
Reach an<J teach children in the audi- 
ence t^* 

Know of agencies and 'community re- 
sources available to families, and refer- 
ral procedures 

Understand rules, 'standards, and ethics 
that should guide their perfom^nce 



3. 
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7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 



11. 
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12. / See when families are Jearning and 
making progress toward ^oals . 

13. Know when families have completed 
program objectives and are' re!idy to 
move to other experiences 

14. K^ep recm^ds and use data to assess 
progress of. families and determine 
teaching plapis. 

Reassure trajyiees to help dispeMJie aides 
anxieties about the new^ob, plan the first i,es 
sion of their initial training to answer the 
kinds of questions asked by new employees 

Outline the training planned Tell thern whirt 
they will be doing m the next few weeks. It is 
important that new workers feel .this is theit ' 
^ training; 

As part of the initnlr training, paraprofes 
sionals should visit the Ext^sion office if tFie 
training is' conducted elsewhere. Give them a 
complete picture of the organization, their 
, program, , and how this program fits into the 
total organization. 

Each si&ssion of the initial traininR should 
a logical sequence A '^time table'* 
should show paraprofessionals how well and 
by what dale you expect them^ to perform each 
function. 

Put trainees at ease before presenting any 
subie^ matter. Learning is difficult if one is 
embarrassed or frightened. Encourge free dis^ 
cussion and exc'hange of ideas to reveal the 
present level of knowledge. This often provides 
information useful to the group. If partici- 
pants are encouraged to restate problems and 
procedures in their own word's, misunderstand- 

mshow up and can be clarified at once, 
ng ''cause and effect** relationships mean- 
-ingful helps increase retention of the material. 

Teachers need to recognize that there is a 
plateSu of learning when no apparent process 
takes place. This indicates a need fer^a change 
of activity for a time. This might be assembling 
* of demonstration or teaching kits on the sub- 
ject matter. A paraprofessional will use these 
on home visits or- in preparing other visual' 
materials to be u^ed with clientele, K 
^ The importance of repetition- ki learning is 
well known. Skills and knowledge e^ce learned 
are soon lost unless they are reinforced. Hav- 
ing a trainee do several demonstrations 'will 
result in better learning and build greater ' 
self-confidence than doing onjy one. 
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"DurinK fhe training period, be irenerous w:ith 

^ praise. If learning is ^low. you need. to be re- 
assuring and patient, * ^ 
The level of aspiration can be, kept high 
if paraprof^ss^onals are frequently , shown the 
end goal. Seeing them,selves a's important parts 
of a team, destined lo do impi)rtant things for 

* people and society a whole, can spur them 
on to new learning. 

The setting is important in initial training. 
Consider the background of new employees in 
terms of formal education ^d previous ex- 
perience. A friendly, informal .setting may be 
more appropriate at first than a structured 

^ classroom situation. This is especially im- 
poHafit if the new employees hav^ been out of 
school for a long time. 

y Select a location accessible to the group. It | 
should be easy to find, where transportation and 
parking ^t'oblenis are minimal Familiar si\r- 
roundings are helpfiil for those who have had 
limited experiences, hut a variety of sites may 
be used during the training p^?riod Some ses 
♦sions maji be planned in the ,F]xtenhion -office 
or teaching center, m neighborhood facilities, 
churches, outreach centers, community centers, 
etc. 

For .sessions on s^^ibject matter or skills 
requiring special equipment and facilities, a 
classroom or workroom is best.^ 

Experience in training i)araprofess1onalb 
sugges-ts that small clashes tire more effective 
than large ones, with 12 to ^lo participants as 
a piaximum. Each participant needs an oppor- 
tunity to practice^ and participate in all the 
learning experiences and to get, individual help 
as needed, 

( The time you a^lot (o\ initial traininjir^ill 
. depend ^i^t ) 

• The knowledge i^mf^ayiity of the new em 
ployees, as well as their skills and experi- 
ences. 

• The complexity of-.the program and time 
constraints. 

• The objectives and content of the program, 
and whethrer if is to be condjucted entirely 
in groups or will start on a one-to one 
basis with clientele. 

Too '"Erief initial training may mean more 
intensive on thejob training and a neec^ for 
closer supervision later. 

You may need^ore^ time to teach parapro . 
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fessionals than is usualb' needed for th/ prcJ- 

fessional ^worker, Prcscntuig idaas aiy fa^t^ 

Will not be enough. Doing, wilf 

Y6u shoulcl offer realistic situat 

principles can be painted out, Ti 

give the learner time to trv n 

skills, _ 

Many home econorpists 

ing peridS creates anxiety 

dulls enthusiasm.* Initial t 

site visits and j^cti^e on t 

the p^arapro^essioAals mig 

for the first wee'lft or 10 
Uactij or home visits/ I 

appraise ^iiat they ha^ 

The^^ight then con 

subject matter and m 

uork on Ihe site 
L S^fhj^'ct -matfcr 

and ongoing t 

their mitial trainmg ^/pie^sant experie 
usually be eagei7to^l/arn the f undamerrtals of 
their job and b/giiVM'orkirig 

Review theAres^nl knowledge and slcills of 
the new worfteray'^As the professional super- 
visor, you will nrcibably teach many sessions. 
Other *?mn!oyert5,s^ of your agewcy may also 
have specifel miowledge and skills that can en- 
rich the jpraiiWng. Representatives from other 
agencies/miznt be asked to explain their func- 
tions Uj your new -workers. You will need to 
mg sessions to fit specific group 
ihese needs show up during train- 




adapt 
j^eed.s 
mg 



/ify — Do not try to cover too rauch 
rial in one session, 
e a flexible plan that allow^s fqr adjust- 
its ^r additions , 
(fsfe effective visuals to make the lesson 
lore appealing. ^ 

Involve p^raprofessionals in the training 
in £fs many ways as possible. Having 
ine^s show or teach each other is a, 
good technique. Combining the **doing" of 
a skill with the "how-to-teach" and- the 
principles of learning will reinforce all 
three. 

Select methods suited to the subject' you are 
presenting. You'll seldom use only one. Check 
your traiping plans for a variety of ntethods 
such as— 
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• Demonstrations 

• Visual aids 
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' • Slides and tapes 

• Video tapes 

• Role playing 

• Field trips 

• Workshops 

• Case studies or problem discussion, 

f/»6 community resources. 'Iri some areias, 
community^ resources, other professionals, and 
agency representatives may assist iif the train- 
ing. Their input also shows paraprofessionals 
the kinds of help available ^working toward 
common goals. 

• Examples of such use oL ^community re- 
sources in training aides might inclqde — 

• The Extension agricultural agent teaching 
' , lessons on vegetal)le gardening \ 

• A representative from a social service 
agency discussing , the agency's services 

'for low-income people t 

• 'A representative from the loSd* 3tamp 
office explaining\iow people appfy for food 
stamps and how eligibility is detennined 

• The 4-H youth ageilt discussing 
characteristics and some ways of/wqr 
with young people ^ 

• A public health nurse presenting k 
' profile of the local people. 
^ Evaltmting Jnitial training will answer su&i 
•questions as; "Did the paraprofessionals as- 
similate the information presented? Did they 
acquire the skills needed to do the job?" 

' Hew can you judge? 

—Written tests may be used if. kept^ simple 
and • directly related J:o the information 
given. A '"before" tnd "after" question- 
. , -naire will reveal changes. 
— Oral tests- show whether' th^ student 
learned, but they ar^ime-consuming. A 
sharing of experienc^^an be directed to- 
ward what has been learned. 
-Observing paraprofessionals^ at work. 
This probably gives the home economist 
the best information about the eflfective- 
^ nes^ of training. ' Accompany the para- 
prof essionaL on a home visit, observ* a' 
demonstration, listen while the parapro- 
fes^ional teaches. These will.suggaBt areas 
that need strengthening. 
Evaluate trainees on how much they know 
about — ^ 




• Purpose of the; program^ 

• The people to ^ reached 

• The community' and ks.iTfesourcea 

• Skills related the/sijibject matter 

• Using^effectiv^ teyhiin^^: 

On-the-job training^ 

Training is nii^er coinpleted. Personal 
growth is oqe of the satisfactions derived 
frwn work. Continued learning contributes ' to 
stich growth;* 1 *' ^. ' 
^ When the payapjjof essionsls start work after, 
the initial ""tK^ninj^ period, they should meet 
together fre^entlj^ on a regular basis to dis- 
cuss aheir z^eacti(^s, specific problems, and 
iapproaches. Training for aid^es is usually sched- 
uled, oface' a week ^rly in their Employment, 
then less ^requentl^ after the first 6 months . 
wi'^^e jol^.^JPerhapsi once or twice a month wUT 
be^ enough. Have program aides assess their, 
own training need^ (See Appendix 3, "How I 
See Myself As a Teacher/") 
ifou, as the supervising professi^al, will 
""yit important to keep in-^uch with the ^ 
is' .work perf6rnianc^e;*nd expressed needs 
1u set up and adjust'working and training 
tedules. / 

Goals fo^ on-the-jiob training should build^on 
the competencies developed during initial train- 
ing and early work experience. Training on the 
job wilLisually review weak sjjots, update and 
expand subject niatter back^ound and further 
develop teaching skills. | 

The si^rvisor will frequently want to give 
new information/ or teach jiew skills to aides.' 
Periodically, changes in 'program emphasis or 
n^w personneKpolicies must be explained* Pro-^ ' 
gtanfi efforts ^need evaluation. - 
CbntintfA training should include — 
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ApplieT subject matter and approaches " 
Teachmg methods, and techniques 
A re^ew of aides'. experiences to indicate 
further training needed 
• Retmining aides to better perform re- 
^ spomibilities. * 
Counmling paraprof essionals is important to 
/good supervision. You are counseling each time 
/ you tall with them ; it is a two-way communi- 
/ cation that gives help aiid support- to the aide 
; and prpvides feedback for you. It should indi- 
#cate fil^her training needed. 
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A helpful supervisj^r will practice considera- 
tion "and fau•nes^, courtesy and tact, apprecia- 
tioti. recognition and praise. 

Counjseling can help bulk?- cooperation, give 
encouragement, establish a mean^ of evalua- 
tion^ and exchange in/ormation on the. aide's 
.progress Let aide> know you are available to 
^ "assist and consult, anil tell ;hem the pro<!edure 
you want them to follow m contacting you. 

J People with problems or trustration.s often 
cipn't k»now how to ask for "help Be a good 
iKstener Be and appear interested, then rein- 
torce the li'steTiing with help and support*. Be 
lung on praisc an4l ^"^hoi i on cuticism. Tt 
• nlncrsm n ne^es'^ar^. it should be constructive, 
poinfing up po^-ible solution^ oi alternatives 
Hjt \m11 benefit y-ou a> a .sUj)er\ is^^r tr) ha\e 
legular eonfefence^ scheduled with each aide,^ 
jt k'ast on'c* a niontn mort- often .i^ needv- 
arise; Tiiese c(»nt^ei ence^ should be somethirfg 
both the en:ployee ah'd -uper\i•^^)r U>ok forw-ard 
to, a> a triendli avenue foii' ci^mmunications 
abf)a{ the-prografl^^ their good work, and^new 
^ ! fleas «)r methe)d'^ Expect a Jot from eaclT aide 
and displa\ ti'it.-t in each Recognize desirable 
performance Av^^d po^sessiveness or f^ivorit- 



rsrh. Remember, they will talk and compare 
umong. themselves 

Do not reward undesirable performance. Let 
aides know you know how theC" are pei*forming 
Be informed, read their reports, activity sheets 
or logs. Learn firsthand the conditions they 
face. ,'\bove all, be consist^t. Help them find 
solutipiis for their problems an'd concerns. Do 
not counsel in subject areas you are not trained 
to handle Seek help from a trained profes- 
"^ional ' / . 

To improve conference.s — ^ 

• Make notes and plans in anticipatiorr of th^ 
next scheduled conference. 

• Keep up to dat(' on new confei^nce tech 
nifiues. to be prepared h'or more difficult 
conferences and a> a means -of heading Qff 
unpleasant situations. 

• Record 'in writing the miportant areas dis- 
. cursed, suggestions given and .the aide's 

expectations, ft is gcjod- practice to put thi^ 
inYormati*Mi-iD *each individuaTs file 
-Succe^sfyf! conferences should result in a 

closer rfliifionship between ^vou and^he aide, 

and strengthen group team'A'ork 
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REACHING THE AUDIENCE 
Where to Find Clientele 

Working'- m low income programs offers a* 
ehallen^re n(»t mherent in many other Exten- 
sion programs— the need to actively'recruit the 
audience, otten' on a pel xui to per.Non basis' 
Traditional methods uf advertising Extension 
pn^Kram-,^ Mich a> dyer>, posteis, radio and 
tMe\ ision 'annonncemem>, have had httle suc- 
ce» m reaching income people, 

A m?i)f»] ta,>k i-^- locating the audience Door 
to door remutment^bv paraprofe,^sionaIs ^ has 
been nhe mo.st ^ucce.^.sful method The ,^uper 
vi.sor mar aNo u<e some of the foIIowirXR 
uleas, 

• rtihze the fir.xthand knowledge, %f the 
Maff ,Aide^ indigenou> to the low-income 
eommuQitv will already know many of the • 
potential chentele. Other Extension Serv- 
ice -^taff -rriembers may^ be able to identify 
low income area> and key individuals to 
contact. 

• Enlist the help of other agencies^ and 
groups' w ho^e staff or members can iden- 
tify area.v and families wMo could benefit 
from \our program.' They must under- 
stand Extension's mission. and know that 
Exten.sion cannot caiT>/' out f^rograms for 
another agency 

• An interagenO* referral system can be 
'mutually bwieficiaL Social »eraces, the 

food stamp program, employment office, 
the board of education, the health depart- 
ment, nonprofit service organizations, 
churches, and community groups are po- 
tential resources 

• Analyze local statistics. Census data and 
statistics collected by governmental agen- 
cies fnay help in locating your audience. 
Census data can categorize families by 
incomo^ helping identify the number below 
the poverty level in your area. 

• Looi^ fQr physical clues. You can see indi- 
cators such as dilapidated' housing, de- 
terioratijig neighborhoods, people using 
food .«itamps in loc^l supermarkets. 

• Be realistic about the ^ize of the area 
assigned to each aide, as well as the size 
of potential audience living there. If aides 
teach in homes and must travel from house 



tdPhouse, consider the time and money 
required as you estaf)lish the -boundaries 
of work areas. 

How to Recruit Cljentele 

The training program for aidesT should in; 
elude field experience and learning techniques 
for recruiting clientele. Recruiting is one of the 
aide's major tasks. 

Encourage aides to recruit'^mtil they reach 
the number of families needed for their estab- 
lished workload Approaches to recruiting iri 
elude: * ^ 

• yOngoin^'individnal ret ruiimt^nl, in ^ome- 
programs, the auiUence is enrolled individually, 
with- new i>articipants added a.> "old" ones 
"gradua^." This means continumg effort to 
recruit the atidience, except during times when 
an* optimum nurjiber of client.s i.s bfei^g main 
tained and no '^turnover" (x:cui ^. A.^ aides begin 
to see a pattern in the turnover rate of par 
ticipant^, ,goaI,^ may be established to main- 
tain a .specified numlier of program families m 
the caseload. ^ 

• Ongoing group rerruitrnpnt. Some pro- 
grams may be geared to cycling ait ehtire 
group thr^DUgfi the program at specific inter- 
vals. This may work best when the individuals 
have ^imilar learning abilit4^. This would iv 
quire a periodic concentrated effort to enroll 
the audience during a specified tim^ j^eriod 

Po.sitive attitudes and .self confidence help 
overcome obst^cle.s. "You ^n if you think you 
can'* is good advice t6 aides with the job of 
recruiting low-income familFes * ^ ^ 

Discuss with aides their successes as well 
as problems in recruiting. Weekly or monthly 
follow-through by the supervisor on e^ch aide's 
recruitment goals helps the aide's moralL^and 
commitment. 

' You /an ^jielp. program aide.s-u.se the right 
• approa^-h in the following ways: 

• Nonverbal rofu mm mention. The way the - , 
progi*am aide approache,^ the client's home, 
•dresses, stands, gestures, and uso,^ facial ex 
pressions make an impression on the potential 
low-income participant . In training, role- plar 
and discu.ss tho implication^ of non verbal com* 
municatioii in "contact" visits 
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• Verbal communicaiions. Aides must know 
what to say; they must \mderstand*''the, goals, 
content and function of the program in order 
to. communicate it to otliers. They must be 
able to express tile ba^fc ideas simply, con- 
ciselv and comprehensively, 

/ , ' 

Introducing the R/ogram 

A.idei5 nee^ to know what to say about the 
pinogtam t6 make a favorable impression on 
^ potential p6rti9lpaiits. A basic . "sales pitch'*' 
can be cbangeel slightly to fit each situation. A 
leaflet desc!;lDing the program helps. Role- 
playing and^ analyzing'a tape recording of the 
situation can help hhow aides their strengths 
and weaknesses in this area. ^ 

A common problem with the totally ''play 
it by ear*' appro'ach is that the^aide may ex- 
plain some/ but not all aspects of the jprografn. 



The homemaker may get a distorted fir^t im- ^ 
pression that may lead to misunderstandings 
in the future. The dide can introduce the pro- 
gram propferly through the following proce- 
dures: 

• Introduce herself, her position, and the 
agency she represents. Show identifica- 
tion — name badge or identification card. # 

• Explain her purpose for being there. , 

• Tell about the benefits of the program. 

• Tell the homemaker what is involved if 
she joins the program, 

^The aide should relate the educational as- 
pects of the program to the family's needs. 
These ne^ds will show up through observation* 
and casual conversation. Questions and con-, 
cems of tffe^ potential participant should be 
answered on the first visit 

A n\utually agreeabie return date and time 
should be set befctre the aide leaves. 




TEACHING LOW-INCOME FAMILIES ' 
Understanding the. Audience 

Warmth, acceptance, respecTt, and sincerity 
are basic to a tean'herjearner relationship This' 
applies when you are trainin]g, paraprofessional 
aides. It applies equaljy as aides teach home- 
makers. You ^n help aide,s .learn how to better 
understand th«r low-income audience. 

Help aide.^ appreciateahe fact that different 
people have different v^Sfees^ It is important to 
consider the values of the people with whom 
one works. Their values may differ from those 
of the aide, just as the aide's values may differ 
from yours Aide.s who anticipate and accept^ 
^.,these difference's van help build a cordial, trust 
imr relatitonship with clientele familjes. 

Aides need to understanA th^ir part in help 
inK h(>memaker<i reach theldifferent leVels of 
development, ilere .you Wght use Maslow's 
''Hierarchy of Human Xeeds" as a traininjr 
tool (See appendix* 4.) 

The aide's helping relationship can bolster 
i^elf-confidence ,and encouraKe program fami 
lies to develop new skills. It can promote 
J growth and independent filnctionin^ But it 
does 'not mean continuing dependency between 
aides and clientele. ■ , 

You can show aides that learning is likely 
to take place ^when the learner — 

• Is motivated, thinking, feeling, doing, in 
volved in the material of tht lesson. 

..• Feel^ a need'for ijiformation or a ne;w way 
of doing or reacting 

• Sees how new information or behavior carl 
be personally useful 

% Gains ^satisfa^ion from ^he learning 

• Develops standards against which to judge 
"new'' behaviors 

^ • Can continue to grow after the teacher is 
no longer present. 

Identifying Needs and interests ' 
of the Audience 

Encourage paraprofessionaJ aides to note 
family needs and plan their teaching accord-^ 
ingly,' This is crucial to holding client jntprest , 
Aides must distinl?uisfe between needs the 
program can meet a^id' those ijb cannot. Some 



problems should be refened to other agencies, 
and ardes *^hould be careful not to promise 
results that .depend on the decisions of those 
other agencies 

Aides should develop skills in listening for 
clues in the questions, problems, attitudes, and 
values expressed by homemakers Son?fetimes, 
what IS ^fof gxprt'Ssfd is as imp()it<i'nt as what 

said, WKar-are tamihrs saying or not saying, 
\ and what might this mean? 

The, face to fa€je ^approkch is personal. It 
<dl()\\^ discussion^: of the lu^mcmaker's inter-, 
Vsts, concerns and needs ^This human gj^nient 
-establishe.s the rapport \\hich helps lining. 
During training. dLscuss ways aides can en- 
gage homemakers in conversation What 
topics might they discuss'' What are §ame 
{io*,s and don'ts'^ 

The aide's skills of observation are im- 
portant KeepmjJ accurate^iotc^ on home visits 
can be a -help in analyzing family behavior and ' 
practices over time as 'indicators .of skiJJs 
gained. Are homemakers using the subj«t ' 
matter being pre,sented*' ^ 

During both initial and on-job training, 
aides should learn to listen, observe, and rfe- ' 
cord, what they hear or see. Their notes can be 
evaluated as a mea'sure of listening and ob- 
servation .ski 11.^ - 

Teaching Techniques 

Again, many of the teaching methods you 
u.sed in training paraprofessional aide-s <ran be 
adapted to help the |ide teaCh program fami- 
lies. Tor instance, you can point out to aides 
that, learners enjoy and benefit from a .variety 
of teaching techniques thatactively involve the 
learner Materials they use in teaching 'should 
attracj: and interest thej^rner, be easy to 
understand , and provide for feedback so that 
the teacher can tell whether learning is taking 
place, 

' You might present aides the following prin- 
cif^les for teaching low-indome*audiences. 

't/.y (examples generously, and always ask 
yourself, "Does this fit the experience pf the 
Jow-income hom^maker?" A good teacher must 
be familiar with the learner's way of life, and 
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avoid references wittsmeaning oTily for middle- 
'ncome families/ 

t^exphcit. Never assume that the home- 
maker has the same background, and informa- 
tion you have Start from the beginning. 
Explain all the 'details Use'^many illustrations, 
^.epeat often. Summarize several items. Have * 
learners explain what they heard or under- 
stood. Go slowly and be patient. 

Involve learners in dmng. Include the hoyne- 
maker in the activityas soon as possible. Talk 
that delays "domg" may kill interest 

Acotd cnafini) t msfj nfions ui hnnifrs A 
lack -of re:>ources can be frustrating to the 
iearnev unless the teacher is realistic and per 
ceptive Will the homemaker be expected to 
have*supplies nhat she has no money to buy? 
(;an thtj humemaker read, well enough to fol 
low written In.structions? 
^ Plan hatniVfj to) chiUhiv. In contacts with 
low income familie.s, paraprofe.ssionals will 
ititeract frequently with children If planned, 
opportunities t«r influence children^ b^^come 
valuable ReachioK vouth mal bes-t be done by 
teaching a parent how to teach a child. This 
may also increase the child's image and re 
spect for the parent. 

Plan tor .surreys. Xhe aide should ,plan to 
.•itart where the low income homemaker can 
succeed This audience especially needs to suc- 
ceed at something, no matter how small. 

( )nr-To-One Teachinff h'^as proved to be one of 
the most effective methods of reaching low 
income audiences. Thrs clientele requires-jnuch 
individual attention and encouragemen^^ince 
learning is faster jn fammar surroundings, this 
kind of teaching is umi^i!iy\|tone in tpe indi- 
vidual's home. . '4^^^; 

In one-to-one teachiiM^fe#!^'l^riier is the 
focus ol attention and^^^^epching can be re- 
lated to her ne^dB. THr$|?Mi^Dnalized approach 
helps build rapport ?ind ^icrease feedback that 
helps the aide asf??!?S both needs and progress. 

One-to-one teaching techniques should pro- 
vide for— 

• Less stftidure. a more personal approach 
' • Demonj^^^ng (telling, showing and do- 

ingKnew sl(ills to the homemaker using 
her available re.sources 

• Exchange of questions and answers that , 
^-^ may not surface in- a group setting 

• Opportunities' ioT the homemaker to prac- 



tice new skills as a part of each lesson,* 
The home visit setting should be as^ free 
frojn distractions as ^possible, with something 
for the children to do while mother, is bySy, 
with the fesson The'teacher and homerMker 
need a^place to sit where both can see the les- 
son materials and where the teacher cafi jo^ 
down notes Good illustrations or other visual 
aids will spark the le.^son and he}p hold the 
homemaker's interesf. 

You will be helping aides develop skills in 
making home visits. The best way to counsel 
them on their progress is to observe them 
indivjd^aally while they make these' visits. 

These are some points to observe during' the 
home visit' 

1 Did the visit have a specific objective? ' 
2i Was It planned with the homjemaker's 
needs in mind? 

3. "Was the teaching related t(3'the home^ 

maker's needs and the objective? 

4. What was the quality of teaching? * , 

5 Was the material modified for the indi- 
vidual homemaki^jj? 

6 Was there evidence of past* learning 
,being put m^ practice? 

7 What techniques were used, and were 
they effective? 

8 What relationship exists between aide 
and homemaker*^ 

9. How was, the homemaker involved in the 
learning situation? 

10 ,.Was there opportunity for the home- 

maker to Apress what she had pre- 
viously learned? * 

11 What was the stage of development as 
related to number of visits? 

12. Were there plans made for the next 
visit and how were they made? 

13. Did the aide give the hon>emaker an 
assignment or visit-related activity for 
the next visit? 

^ Small Group Teaching is the next step, after 
participants gain skills, knowledge, and con- 
fidence frdm their invQ^ement and experience 
in the one-to-one conapt. Their readiness to 
move into small group learning experiences 
shows they are progressing 

The small group usually consists oT two to 
five persons. An advantage of the small group 
over the one-to-one method is that the group 
brings learners into contact with others and 
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helps them . develop social skilU) They learn 
from each other a^ they share experiences. 
The cdst per contact is J^ss in group teacmng. 
Several teaching techniques vrorh well with 
small groups: 

• DemonstmhoN. Homemakers see some- 
' .thing being done. or made and hear the 

explanation at the same time People re- 
' member whfit they see better than what 
they only hear 

• Df.'^cnsswN. ^Momemakeis and aide talk 
freelytiibout -ideas from a lesson This 
shows, whether homemakers understand 

% the material 

• Cf/.s'^ Stud If A problem is presenteci to the 
group. M is a "real-life'- situation in which 
the subject matter of the course is in 

5^fe\g3^ded. . i 

^^fi^f'Plcujnn/. A life-lill' situation, i.^ de- 
scribed. Characters are (ffi^jribed and class 
members act out these roles as they think 
. the charact^ would. 

• QftstutHs _Qiiestions can uncover gaps in 
understanding Quick answers may not be 
the best Answer.s* slow in coming may 
result from real thinking by students. 

1 Use a "thought** question: "Why is it 
necessary to can low -acid vegetables and 
all meat m the pressure canner?'' (Can 
lead to discussion that teaches principles.) 

2. Don't use a \es or no question: "Should 
your refrigerator be defrosted once a 
week*.''* (May lead to guessing, is open to 
individual 'interpretation.) 

-3. Don't use a choice question . "Which should 
be used — for econcJhiy as well as food 
value — dry whole milk or liquid homoge- 
nized milk''** (Leads to guessing.) 

4. Don't u»se a oe^ative question: "Does food 
cooled at j'oohi temperature instead of at 
refrigerator temperature cause food- 
borne illness? (M'df not be one right 
ansv^er. May lead to argument. ^He sure 
there is one right answer if you use this 
format.) 

In traming paraprofessionals, introduce 
teaching methods one at a. time, giving therp a 
chance to practice each. If you-use a variety of 
teaching methods, and aides understand ^why, 
they will be ready to try those methods, them- 
selves when they te^ch homemakers. 

Paraprofessionals need ^ to know of several* 



points about setting up a small group meeting: 

• Meetings caii be initiated very informally 
by-sayirig, "Why don't we get together 
witn Mrs. Jones to 

• The home chosen can influence attendance. 

• Sessions should be- less than 1 hour! 

• involve homemakers 

L(ii(f< Gioap Tfuvhniff involving more than 
five le^ners. is for more advanced home- 
makers. 

Many low mcoine honiemaker> are not yeardy 
to be a part of a large group until they hav^ 
successfully met the challeJige of one-to-one 
and >mSi\ group teaching, and found these 
experiences .satisfying and nonthreatening. ^ 

The larger group meeting may be held out- 
side the home, anci wittrparticipants from out- 
.side the local neighboi hfioHs^VillinKness to par- 
ticipate in the large Kroup may be a sign that - 
homemakers have progressed to a level in 
'which they no longer need the individual atteiv 
tion provided iivthe one-to-one or srmW group 
^setting - ^ 

Participation in the large group may indi- 
cate that the'mdiv idual is ready to be i)hased 
- into existing Extension progr.ams. 

Teaching in large groups has many advan- 
tages: (1) It is more efficient in reaching 
piore peo})le. and (2) people learn'by exchang- 
ing ideas and informatio^n with one anothjer 
intr-Hiucmg the lioH'ienialcvr t«' interaction? 
.with peers can be a personal growth experi,!- ^ 
ence for her. ^ ' , . I \ 

* A di^;advantage of the, larger Jrroitp is'AaJt 7 
some homemakers. may ne^t have an opportN^r^/^ 
ity to take an act i\'^ part. 

The first -attendaaee 'ci\^^\ ^H)U\j, 
often done^ reto^aiUjj^^;^'''^il^w vliejx 
about the expenSi^^^ 
future partw**^^'/ -^'^^ 

Suggesti6nl?\^f(a_|;(ifl^ gV^oupni^ 

• CTi^me fk-^^^^Ce -that is j^on 
familiar-4o;^^it|cipjants j"""'— ^'^'u, - 

• Scheduje ^ssiotjsMasting less than!l, hour, 
— and Jiav^ them*, presented by ^joTTt^one 

known hi the Kroup, to get the best ^ * ^ 
suits ^ I 

• Involve learners by asking them questions, 
getting their comments, and having them 
help in "doing things/' 

Maf^s cov tacts can reach wide audiences, al- 
though t^ date, one-to-one teaching and small 
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groups have been the most successful methods 
for bringing abou^ change for low-income 
families, j 
V Radio, TV, and newspapers can sometimes 
be used by a professional to reach large num- 
, bers of cSentele. Studies of Extension pro- 
grams indicate that mass media bring aware- 
ness, but have not changed food behavior in 
audiences reached * 

Mailings of newsletters and flyers to a low 
income clientele must be designed to be at^ 
tractive, concise and readable at the educ£, 
tional Jevel of the auclience Pictures are ;i 
**must" to a^d -interest and relieve tVe 



mCnofpny of the'priftted page. Keep sentences 
shor^/and vocabulary simple. , 

i^'ers can he left at the library, ^or dis- 
tributed 'to homes* But these usually get 
lited response from low-income people A 
isitive response is more likely if the aide 
ydiscusses the flyer face-to-face with the home- 
/maker. 

Exhibits and demonstrations at public places 
such as fairs, and shopping rnalls have limited 
outreach for low-income people. In most in- 
stances, they provide only aware^i^s and limi- 
tations as a "one-shot" contarf^hat does not 
involve the learner in the program. 
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SUPERVISION ' ^ - 
The Supervisor's* Role 

Your organization's structure will determine 
your responsibility. Your sjob could include 
employing, training, . day to-day^ supervising, 
and even dismissal of paraprof essionals. It is 
important that yoi^r responsibility and author- 
ity are/defined and "are known by all involved. 

Status within the organization influences 
^supervision. Supervisors should feel secure and 
know that higher authority will support them. 
A local supervisor needs support from manage- 
ment so Xhsit needed adjustments, supplies and 
personnel will De provided within the budget 
and program guidelines. 

Your goals as a supervisor are to reduce 
failures, elhninate problems, and increase pro- 
ductivity. To this end, select employees care- 
fully, train them well, counsel them when 
necessary, and reprimand with restraint. Ad- 
just the physical and external job situation 
when necessary and be willing to modify plans 
to fit new needs. 

The successful supervisor will — 

•"Encourage employees* interest in their 
work 

• Measure and rate their performance 

• Improve their motivation 

• Comment on and reward good work. 

A supervisor who has taken care of these 
responsibilities may never be. faced with the 
need to discipline. A satisfied worker is rar^ 
a troublemaker. 

Self -evaluation can help assess whether you 
have qualities important in supervision. Ask 



.yourself these questions and think of examples 
that will support your responses : 

SelffEvaluation Checklist 

\ 

Characteristic^ YES NO 



Approachable 



Open-minded 



Fair and impartial 



In control qf my temper 



Faithful to promises 



Patient 



Consistent 



Appreciative ^ \, 

« V 

, . , 

Reasonable 



Loyal to aides • 
Willing to • 

admit errors v 

Have a sense 
Of humor 

Good-natured ^ ; 
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A supervis(xr who rate> hijrh on all thv 
questions has i^u'iitMl the ivspect of parapro- 
fessionaK And otWiv^ on ^he statt and has d^vel- > 
oped a team spirV Vou might have parapro 
fe<sionals rate \ou\on tho preceeding checklist 
and compare ie<ult^\ litk'ogni/mg one's made 
quacies the first >t'^p to overcoming them. 

Morale and Job Satisfaction 

Employee morale is ■ intangible, yet most 
immrtant to accomplishing your program Not 
.all >iudie^ >hr)\\ a posit i\e relationship between 
high morale and production, but they do con- 
^istentl\ .^how a (Jirect relatioitship between- 
turnover and lo\/ moiale. Recruitment, em- 
ployment and trainuig are expensive. Turnover 
interrupts while new paraprofessionals are 
employed "ajid trained.. ' ' 

Charaeteristics of workers, as well a^A job 
factors must be con>idered m order to under 
stand why paraproft,\ssionaIs ar^ sati.sfied or 
dissatisfied with their work 

Length of service is related; to Morale. 
Studies sho\\ that' \\orker> begin with high 
morale During the first year it - drops and 
remains low for <f\('nd years .A4 length of 
service increa.-^es, morale tends to gol up. 

The amount of eihication may oi' may not 
kffect the emplovee*> job -^atisfactioii The sex 
of the workei floes not appear to acjcount for 
differences in morale \ 

Personality and ad )u>tnu-nt In legation to 
work satisfaction have been studied s|)me find 
ings indicate' that the -^ati-^tieff \\fn'k'ei| may be 

better 'adju,>ted j^ierson. or one w hoi has the 
^capacity to overcome'\ihe efi'ects of an inferior 
environment. AWorl^er dissatisfied with the 
job is ofte*n -rigicK. indexible, unrealistic in 
choice of goals, unable to overcome environ 
mental obstacles. . 

'* .lob factors affect morale. Aspects of th(? 
work important tn the worker are (1) well- • 
defined work duties. (2) opportunities for 
knowledge ^and skdls. (3) ])ersondl contacts-- 
with outsiders and management, (4) opportuni 
ties for ci'eativity and selt-expre.ssion. (5) 
opportunity to participate in decisions that 
affect their jobs, (6) variety. (7) m(^ility, (8) 
effects on health, (9) di^tVibution of the work, 
(10) recognition, both public and private, 
self re.^pect, (12) public service and altruism, 
(13) responsibdit V, (14) challenge, (15) tension 



and pressure, ' ^ ' . 

Supervision, as a factor atlectlng hiorale, 
includes— (1) consideration 'and 'fairness: (2) 
^ courtesy affd tact;'M3^' aypreci^itioVi, credit, 
recognition, and praise; (4) sincerity; (5) ce- 
operatipn ; (6) encouragement; under- 
standing and empathy; (8) availability for 
assistance and^ consultation; (9)|^loya\lty to 
workers; (10) manner of criticism and\disci 
*pline; ( II) delegation ul' authorUN, {Viy con 
sistency ; (^I3> technical competence. 

Working conditions include (1) dean iind 
orderly work place : , *{2) absence of smc^e, 
noise, odors; ^(3) .safety conditions.; (4)" ligl^t- 
ing, temperature, and ventilation: (5) adequate 
equipment and supplies; (6) parking facilitieii; 
(7) recreationaj iacilities; (8) geogi^phicat 
locatiort; (9) community 

Wages include (1) earnings, (2) fiequency 
of raises. (3) fauness of compensation. 

'Benefits include (1) })rovision for emergen 
cie^> such as illne.ss oi' accidents; (2) vacations 
<»nd Holidays; (3) retirement provisions. 

'S.dvanoement opportunitie.s include (1) pro 
motion policies, such as advancement on merit, 
on seniority, promotion from within the organ- 
ization; (2) economic advancement: (3) am 
bitioD and aspiration -in relation to advance 
ment : (4) advancement in social ])oMtion 

Security includes such job features as (1) 
steadiness of employment. (2) feelings of being 
valued by the organization, (3) opportunity to 
learn new skills, (4) seniority. 

The organization contributes to job satisfac- 
tion through (1) attitude toward workers, (2) 
size, (3). re.spect it commands in the' com 
munity, (4) training programs^ (5) fairness, 
(6) contribution to social welfare. (7) adminis 
trative cooperation and a.ssistance, (8) hours 
of work, 

^ Social aspects of work include (1) pride in 
belonging to team and pride in team accom- 
plishments, .(2) Competent and congenial co- 
wnj4^^kers, (3) cooperktir)!! and group effort, (4) 
size and function of work groups, (5) social 
approval, (6) interper*^onal relationships, (7) 
prejudices, (8) inter- and intra-departm^n^ re- 
lations 

Communlfcation covers (1) informa-tioa about 
new developments, (2) what the organisation 
is tloing, (3) personnel policieVknd procedi^res, 
(4) instructions. (5) evaluation of eihployee. 
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Many of these 'factors are beyond ibe super 
visor's control. Some of them can be modified 
A wfse supervisor accepts the reahties of the 
situation and take.s action vn the areas which . 

• improve job sntisfactions, » 

Basic hijfnan needs underlie worker inorale. 
Supervise others as you would like'to be*| super- 
vised. Baiic ne^ls n^st be met if the'fworkei^ 
is to be happy in the job. 

Salary sh\)uld be comparable to that of' 
similar jobs in the Community : workiri^^ condi- 
tions should be physically sa/e * > 

The ne^ to belong and to be wanted con- 
tlnifes througfi life^ An understanding suqpr- 
visor will see that all tparaprofessionals/ are 
included in Ki'oup .activities — work, training, 
and planning. Being a part of a group that 
establishes goals and .standarc^ gives workers 
a feeling of belonging. Greater^ cooperation, 
enthusiasm and production can b^ expected 
as a r'esult. \ * 

* The need to feel yiportant must be .satisfied. 
Let workers know ])o\v important the total 

' program is and what a vital contribution they 
are making. This can begin in the employment 
intervie,w% continue througlk training, ^nd be 
included in personiM contacts, supervisory 

^V^i^its/and personnel evaluations. 

C Praise good work and good ideas as often as 
ipt^srble at the moment it is ^served. Praise 
*lTances self-esteem if^.iWs given in the pr^- 
'ence of othei- people. Sometimes it can be put 
in writing to sho,w family and friends. Give 
some recognition to each wojrker. The aPert 
supervisor will \va*h for signs pf jealousy and 
rivalry ,arilong eni|^yees. ^ 

As other needs 're satisfied (appendix* 4, 
Mf^^low^'i Hiviarrhy ot Human Xrfds), the de- * 
sire for self-actualization becomes increasingly 
important. More r^tfponsibility will provide . 
satisfaction for some workers ; for others- *it ' 
may cause frustration or fear Qf failure. ^ 
: Employees today are not motivated only by 
the necessities of life. Forces That motivate are 
camplex, including group participation, shared'^ 
decisioitmaking, and personal growth. The su- 
pervisor ^will try^ to ^arafy those psychological* 
needs. , - ^ 

Rules' are Necessary 

ParaprofeSsionals, like any other workers, 



are likely to shudder idrsuch words as *'contror' 
and '^discipline,'' SuiJtrvisors may 'dislike the 
words even more. Yet, the professional respon- 
sible for the program will sometimes need to 
take correctrC^e action. 

The positix-^ approach to supervision entails 
employing the'right people, involving them in 
, .seUing standards, and providing adequate train- 
ing^^Frequent personal contacts, careful reading 
^•^f reports, and periodic observation of the 
parapFofessiOnals at work give ^'ou informa- 
tion about the quality and amount of work 
beiTig done Having clie^^le evaluat-e the teach- 
ing of the i^araprofesi^ional gives additional 
information, « 

When you must criticize work, remember to 
do it in private. Relat^-osriticism to standards 
and goals, previously set. to methods taught in 
training ij^ssions, or to organizational policies- 
that have been explained to the worker. 

Grievances may arise between workers Even 
though. you may feel the issue is trivial, handle 
it at once lest it ^'snowball" into a big problem. 
Ask the people concei*ned to meet to talk it 
over Get alF the facts, If^rWe than one person 
is involved, give ea<?h an opportunity to ex- 
plain the situation. Sometimes talking it over 
^ wi^l -clear ^thef^air. 

Personality in'oblepwc can be disruptive An 
employee may be, n(oody, tajctless, opinionated, 
have a persecution complex or some other 
"fault" that is annoying to others. If the prob 
lem lies in a personality chaslj, transferring the 
worker, to another unit maV solve the problem. 
Sometimes a worker can be "counseled to seek 
other, more suitable^ ,employmexrt, or train for 
wi^k where the persdnalit^ problems will not 
afHrct productivity, " 

Autocratic Versus^ Human ' ; 
Relations Apprx)ach 

^ ,The Worker^s^ inability to get along with 
people and personal problems are more often 

Hause for dismissal than is inability' to do the 
work. 

Control through ord^i's issued from the top, 
carried out to the letter by those at lower 
levels, IS autocratic. It is unacceptable to many^ 
workers and ineffective irt m(^P\\\trk situa- 
tions^ ' ' 

Psychological influence 4,^ quite^fferent. The 
'supervisor is- emplo.Vee-oriented, stresses' train 
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counselinK, and de-emphasizes disci- 
pline'and enforcement, A human relations 
^ approach is used This^ does nqt^ mean that the 
supervisor gives up control or ^discipline. It 
•does mean seeking. to reconcile co^iflict's. ^ 

The'' supervisor should understand "the ui>; 
desirable effects of punfshment: 

1, Workers probably are frustrated if they 
' feel the punishment was unfair 

2, ^Punishment and the thouRht of punish- 
ment creates a hostile attitude. If one is 
punished for doing a poor job, unfavor- 

• • able , attitudes towa^:d the work may 
develop (Rewards for gqod work create 
the opposite effect.) 

3, Threat of punishment creates^fear and 
reduces acceptance of suggestions This 
is destructive rather than constructive. 
Training in ''do this" should replace 
^'don't do'that." 

Unsatisfactory work or misQj)ndnct should 
be detected early, and the wise supervisor will 
not ignore it ^ Misconduct includes tardiness, 
divulging confidential information, falsifying 
reports, absenteeisjji, theft, and other acts that 
disrupt the program. 

The sooner you deal with the problem openp^ 
and honestly, the ^)etter. This need not be an 
unpleasant confrontation ' - 



Qpunseling Interviews 

A counHclitH/ hf(')riJ^{<)^y:et 8it the cause 
of the problem is proteoly the best way to 
start. The employee must be told kindly but 
honestly what the interview is about. If you 
have acquired some skill in non-directive coun- 
.seling, the meeting may result in better under- 
standing for both the worker arid you Follow- 
up is important Notice improvement of lack of 
it, and discuss it vv ith the worker. Then if work 
continues unacceptable, you may want to bring 
your supervisor in on iht case to determine the 
ng^t stepT"Keep a record with dAtes and^brief 
notes of each discussion. In the few cases where 
an employee must be discharged, you sh*buld 
have some evidence of the period of time the 
work had been unsatisfactory and the/steps 
you fiave taken to correct the situation^ 

Promptly 'give any assistance you p!^^mised 
during the interview If you see no improve- 
ment in a reasonable length of time, you will 



need to call th^ employee in for,^nother*inter- 
view\ After a second chancy,, the third inter- 
view ' will probably be with you arid your 
supei*visor, pr the personnel director. 

In most cases the supervisor does' not have 
authority to dismiss an employee. Dofi't thres^t- 
en dismissal unless you are sure you have this 
authority. 

Long before a misconduct problem reaches 
the stage where dismissal should be considered, 
you vvili want to acquaint your supervisor with 
the case- * - ' 

Performance Appraisals 
• 

The worker's knowledge of* the subject mat- 
ter should be measured frequently during both 
^initial and on-the-job training. 

This evaluation is a continuing prpcess of 
comparing *Vhat is" with **what should be." It 
determines what pr6gress is being made and 
where improvement is needed. Acquaint em- 
ployees with your evaluation system and the 
standards by which' their knowledge and per- 
fonpance will be judged.' 

Here are a few sujggestions for helping 
people impro\4 job performance: 

h Don't try to change a personality. Con- 
centrate On changing performance. ^ 

2. Improve your own skills, such as your 
ability to observe, listen, appraise and 

* ' ' counsel.^ * 

3. Determine how well you and your para- 
professional agree on role* expectations. 
Listen* to the paraprofessional's views on 
the performance evaluation. Do you both 
agre8 on the rating? 

.5. Decide where performance needs chang- 
ing and get*worker's understanding and 
acceptance of this need. ^ . 

6. Exploite the causes of poor performance. 
'Ask ivhat is to blame, not irho % to 
' m&me. 

7. Can^you change the situation as well as 
thg paraprofestffonai's performance? 

Appehdix 5 is a sample forni for evaluating 
the aide's perforrnance. Yqu should talk this 
over together as' you fill it out, ^ 

X 

Rewardirf^H^raprofessionals ' 

Recogn tion-of workers'- satisfactory perform- 
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ance may be ^iwu in tlie form oi ^nmp or 
mdivKftial awards, (iroup a\Nards are frequently 
presented at district or -^tate meetings. Some 
times the.reco^Miitioii n })reseiitefl at a special 
banquet durin^^ an annual meotin^ on ciimpus 
Freqiiently paraprotessionals pr(>i(le at the 
recoKnition session, where adnunistrative pro 
gram and other support staff members from 
the university are present. 

The Ki'<J^up award may take tiie form of a 
certificate ba-^ed on outstanding service or 
length of "tservicQ. Rewards may include an 
increase in >alary or fringe b(»nefit< sucb as 
study leave 

Individual rewar(l\ are ditiu ult to award 



amonK employees who have the same job de- 
scription. A spectyrcular instance of innovative 
behavior can be singled out for recoKnltion, 
Some types ,of individual -recoKnition are — 

• Feature 'an outstanding paraprofessional 
in a new> article or radio program 

• Have the^selected paraprofessional repre- 
sent the pf-ogram on television, radio and 
nt publit e\('iit 

Nominate ' paraprofessionaN for state 
dissociation awards 

Have selected paraprofessionals i)artici 
pate in a .state trainiiiK program because 
they have acquired >nme specific ^skill in 
achieving the i)rogram objective 
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EVALUATING THE PROGRAM 



Why Evaluate? 

Evahiatron helps you jnake important^ de- 
cisions in your program. It helps you decide if 
the program i§— 

• Needed 

Moving in^the right direction 

• Achieving its objeftive. 

Other reasons for evi^uating*are to— 

• Gather information for making manage- 
ment decisions 

Identify strengths and weaknesses in the 
program 

Gain support for continuing or expanding 
the program . - 

• Compare effects of different types of 
. 'programs 

• Development processes and methods 

• Determine costs of the program in terms 
of human effort ami money 

• Justify past or projected allocation of 
resources. 

What is Evaluation? 

To evaluate your program you need a criteri- 
on and evidence to make a judgement. A criteri- 
on is a standard that you measure against. 
Evidence is all outward sign that shows wheth- 
er' the quality we are looking for is there. 
Judgment is your conclusion as to whether the 
evidence shows that' your progr^rp has met the 
criteria set for it. To arrive at a judgment, the 
evaluator must have a clear picture of what 
"should be." When the evidence indicates that 
some aspect of the program differs from 
established criteriar adjust 'the program to fit 
the criteria. ^ 

Steps in Evaluating . / . 

1. "^What Do fou Want To'Find Oiit? 
" — ^Define your objectives. 

-^Oefine the criterla>g«rtst which the 

evidence will b^"^dged., 
— Decide what information (evidence) is 
, - require^. r. . ~- 

—Define the audience for your evalua- 
' tion repott. 



Plan 'to Collect Evidence. 

-^-Identify Aurces of information. 

— Decide, on methQjis ; develop instru- 
ments andfe materials for collecting 
infonp^tion. 
, —Specify fhe ^sampling procedure. 

•-;^Decide on a time' schedule for collec- 
ting information. 

—Who will collect the information? ' 

3. Assemble Jnfoymation for Comparison. 

4. Analyze and Interpret Findings. 

/ — Compare the evidence with the criteria 
and develop conclusions and recom- 
mendations. ^* 

5. Using What You Found. ^ 
^WhaA needed changes in your program 

or methods are indicated from the 
ev^uati'on? 
. — Who will carry out those changes? 
—When?.. . ' 

^ —How? 
^ —Budget? 

Evaluation Tool^ and techniqlies 

Much behavior can be observed through the 
senses — by hearing a pefson talk^oF watching 

, overt behavior. Observation is good, but it- is 
often not enough. 

' . Techni^lues have been designed to measure 
changes in behdvior. These can help you gather 
evidence on what a person knows, feels, or . 
does. 

Detigning Evaluation Tools 

In designing evaluation tools and techniques, 
remember the objective of your program and 
/fhe evidence you need as a base for making 
^ judgments. Here. are some evaluation tools. 
>Kfiow]edge tJBts. — Testing will tell /whether 
the learner acquired knowledge as rntwided. It. 
is important to know whether a paraprofes- 
sional hasjnformation to impart to the clientele. 
^ Undersiandinir tests* — To test comprehen- 
sion, we Can present paraprofessionals with 
k new situation and see whether they can ap- 
ply fhe basic principles. 
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Performance ratings, — These tSst the degree 
to which the skills have been acquired. Usually 
scorecards and rating scales are used to meas- 
ure skills, performance, and abilities They 
are used e3txfensi<^ely m Extension at fairs, for 
judging products 'and in setting standards of 
quality. Tie skill' to be rated is carefully ana- 
lyzed; each aspect is considered separately. 

Attitude scales. — These can show how people 
feel toward things, Whether they a-re for or 
against certain issues or problems The atti- 
tudes and beliefs of paraprofessionals and cli- 
entele are important. These can be identified 
wh^n people are in a situation where they feel 
free tq^express what they feel or think . 

Value scales. — These can determine what 
people thirik is important. A value scale can be 
used to find out what people think befoi'e teach - 



fhs, and afterwards to determine wheth- 



er oHange has occurred. 

•fnterest checks,— These indicate what people 
are interested in. An Extension program may 
succeed or fail in propoition to audience's in-' 
terest in the ^subject. 

Adoption of practices. — The adoption of a 
recommended practice is evidence that the 
person has changed behavior and acquired new 
attitudes, knowledge, skill ai^d understanding. 
Hav« families adopted the methods* that para- 
professionals have taught them? 

You can help paraprofessionals periodically 
evaluate progress First, define their goals in 
measurable terms; and second, establish a 



fnchmark" wl^n client enters the program, 
^'benchmark" documents wheie the learner 
\^ relative to program goals 

The distance, between where the learner is 
nd the goals to be reached will determiijcs^ the 
lature and extent of teaching needed. Moni- - 
toring and documenting the learning sequence 
will indicate whether the participant has im- 
proved and whether progress bas been at a 
reasonable rate. If not, what should be dene? 

Progression Through Program 

If uniform .standards of desirable partici^ 
pant behavior are agreed upon, a checklist can 
help determine progress. If the same checklist 
is used at intervals (every 6 months, for exam- 
ple) it is possible to see — and even chart — 
progress or the lack of progress Such a graphic 
display helps you and your paraprof^sionals 
make decisions about the participant and the 
program. (See *Tood Behavior Checklist," 5ip- 
pendix 6 ) , 

*^ 

.GraduationJj;6m the Program 

- Measurable objectives sht)uld be established 
to set the desirable level of achie\{^ment for the 
participant. When 'this level is reached, the 
family should "graduate." The transition is 
easier if the homemaker can moVe on into'other 
Extension educational programs. 
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APPENDIX 1 



Principles of Social Action 

If you hope to initiate a program for a low-income audience, you-^neod support fromithers in the 
community. Try the following steps: 1 i ^1 * 

Step L Relat€\the program to the community (or local area) and to the e/iatifiy Htuation, 



Refer to information cfJllected from your analysis. 

if 

Cite data (hat point up problems and opportunities. 



^1 ' 



^t%p 2. Relate the program*to some past experiences* 



Who tried what, with wh0m, before? 



Results ^ 



What can be learned fromNthis? — t- 



Step 3- Ide\itify the problem, situation, or opporttinity. 



Step 4. 



Consider outside forces that may influence^ people to tak^-i^ion. (iFor example, na- 
tional concern about low-income families or school-dropouts.) 



Step 5, Identify local leaders concerned with low-income people — usually a few people — to 



initiat,e the project. 
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Steps, Get co.mrrcunity support. Clearly explain the pY^oblem and propose your plan to those 
whos^ help you need. Try to reach — ^ 

• Representatives from the target audience : ^ 



• Leaders and organizations who already support your plan : 




\ 


• IndividjiJals and groups w^t5 will add prestige: - / 

r f , >/ 


• People who canjfrovide skills and resources^:/ 

t 

• 

■ 4 




• 


• Communications media peoR],e : . . 






People who oppose your plan, but whose h^lp you need: " 

* 


• Th^e \rho njight favorably influence the opposition: 






. : 







Step 7. Involve many people in planning. Invite key individuals identified in Step 6 to help 
plan tbeproposed program. ' ^ 



'Step£. Organize for action. Ask these indiyiduaU to help make organizational decisions. Get 
Iheir commitment during a meeting, in a committee, when 6th|rs are preseftt. 

erJc • \. , 

— ^ 



Write out specific iI>rogranf( goals.- - ^ > ^ 




Set priorities. As time goe? by, actic)ir pl^iji^W^J^fi^ii^ deference to long- 1 
range, goals will help maintain progg^itt<Ji^€Eli^/ ' ^ 



IStep 9. Evaluate re^^lU. There shouy be clear decisions ^Jbout — 
What constitutes success. 



Who terminates project in case of shift of funds. 

— ^ \ 

Settinj^ priorities for Jesson goals. 



Note-: Sometimes it is necessary to repeat the social action process a^second or third - 
time. Or. frequently, one step may need repeating. ' - ^ 

Step 10. Assi(jn reHponsihihties, 

1^ 



Who does overall planning and evaluation ' 



0 



Who is responsible for reporting program accomplishments; how, when, to whom, ( 
what, and amount? ^ - A 



■^1 — - 



Who coordinates the program^? > ^ . 

Who provides what resoui;ces? . 
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~^^~! : — ' — ~ 

How will su^^plieaWfiiiariced?- 



Who recruits personnel? 



Who handlbs personnel (ietails and money ?- 



W||s> trains personnel^ 
What is your role? 



What is the paraprofessional's role?- 



Where will program start? - 



When? - . /I 

How long will program.be continued? :; 

Where should it^be I year from now? 
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APPENDIX 2 
Sample Application for Emplo^ent 



NAME : . 



%■ 



First Name 



A^DDRESS: 



Number 



City 

TELEPHONE NUMBER. 



Last Name 



Street 



State 



Zip Code 




SCHOOL YOU LAST ATTENDED 



HIGHEST GRAD^ COMPLETED 









School 






City 


State^ 


Zip Code 



Have you received any other special training (such as: beauty culture, typing, keypunching, 
nurse's aide, teacher) ? 



YES 



If yes, please describt- the training. 



-4- 



NO 



I 



List three former employers who may be contacted as references : 
(List the most recent first.) • 

.1. FIRM OR EMPLOYER- ^ ^ 



DATE OF EMPLOYMENT: From 



DAT^ 



PERSON TO CONTACT: 
ADDRESS: ^ 



To 



Number 



City 



/ 



Street 



State ' 



( i 



Zip Code 



YOUR RESPONSIBILITIES: 




it» leave this job? 



2.. FIRM OR EMPbOYER : 



DATE OF EMPLOYMENT: FriJm 



ON TO CONTACT; 




''YQ^RESPX)N^IBILITIE5: 



To 



Street 



State 



Zip Code 



\yhy cJi^Kyoij leave this job? 
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3. FIRM OR EMPLOYER: 

DATE OF EMPLOYMENT: From 

J' ^ ■ 

PERSON TO CONTACT : 



ADDRESS: 



Stifeet 

\ 
\ 



YOUR RESPONSIBILITIES: 



To 



Number 



State 



Zip Code 



Why did you leave this job? 



( L',st language questions only if it is part of job requirement,) 
Do you speak any language other than English? YES 

Kyes, what language? ^ 



Do you write any language other than English? 



YES 



If yes, what language? 



Do you have the use of an automobile for work? 



YES 



NO 



NO 



NO 



If yes, please note that 



University requires employees who use their cars for work 



to have a valid driver's license and automobile insurance with limits of liability of at least 



per person injured^- 
damage. 



for all injuries in one accident, and 



for property 



^Proof of minimum coverage, as above, must be submitted before you can use your car on the job. 

The goal of the program you are applying for is to teach people information that will help them 
to improve their eating habits; so that they will have better heatlh. Why would you lik^/To^this 
kind of work? 
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I hereby certify that I have completed this application to 
the best of my knowledge. 



Sigrnatjre . Date 

DO NOT WRITE BELOW THIS LINE 



TO BE COMPLETED BY HOME ECONOMIST 
IF APPLICANTMS HIRED : 



DATE OF EMPLOYMENT: 



DATE DUPLICATE FORWARDED TO EFNEP PROGRAM LEADER: 
NUMBER OF HOURS WORKING: '. 



SPECIFIC ROLE IN THE PROGRAM (e g., .secretary, aide) 

X 
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appen|ix3 

^ . How I See Myself As a Teacher v> 

(Selfrevaiuation for aides) 

Felow are s0Tire skills that are important in helping homemakers. The blocks under each skill are 
numbered from left to right. Check the amount of training you think you*ll need in each skill. 
For instance, if you think you need little or no training, you might circle blocks 0 or 1 ; for an 
aver^ige amount, 2 or 3; and if you need much help, circle blocks 4 or 5. 

s r 

1. Ability to teach individuals.^- » " 



Need little ^ ; \ ^ \ Z Need much 

or no help s ^ — , help 

2. Ability to teach small groups. ' ^ 



Need little ^ ^ ^ ^ a Need much 

or no help ^ help 

♦ » , 

3. Ability to recognize-where people are and to begin the lesson It that point 



Need little a i o o vi c Need much 

or no help i« , help 

* ** ' . 

4. Ability to ''get along" with homemakers regardless of their situation.* 

Need Ijttle ~ ^ ^ <^ ^ ] ^ ^ ' "^Need much, 

or no help . ^ help > " 



5. Ability to take suggestions.^ 



*or no help Kelp , 



Need little NeecTmucb 



6. Ability to maintain my enthusiasm and interest when progress i^ slow. 



"1 

\ . 7. Ability to develop new and interesting ways to preset su&ject matter. 



♦ N^ed little - 
^ or no help * 



0 .1 



Need much 
help. 



8; Ability to*adapt subj'ect matter to the individualizing ta^^ht. 



. Need httft 
• or no help 



1.2 3 
^ 



' Need much 
help 



From timelo-time during your employment you may be asked to tea'ch a homemaker sgme of the 
following sTibject matter areas. Will you please circle fhe niJmber %Vhich will show vour super- 
visor Jiow much help you will need before y»u teach each of the following to homemakers. 



!, %cogni.^ng the importance of goorf food to the health ^ui happinl>ss of the familv 



Need lit^e . / 
*or no help 



■0 ^ 1 



Need mueh 
help 



2 Understanding the -basic food neerls of ehildn-n 



-Need little 
or no help 



0 1 



Need much 
, holp 



•■>. Understanding the basic food needs f4f teenagers 



Needliltle « 
^^r no help ^ 



0 1 



'4.- UndiJf standing, the ba-si^^food nmls ^if culuHs. 



.,/■ 



Need much, 
help ' ^ 



Need little 
or no help 



0 1 



\ ' 5^ .Understanding tly basic food needs of ofdcr people. 



Nood much 
hnlp 



N^d little 
• or no help 



0 1 



4^.5. 



<d 



STmi much 
help 



6. Checking family meals to know if they meet family needs^ 



Need little 
▼ or no help ' 



3 



Need much 
help 



T Judging familyjj^eals for variety, coJor. texture and flavor! 



-/ 



Need little 0 12 3 4 
oY fiO help » = ■ 

8. Planning family meals to include basic four food groups. 



. ^ Need little 
or no help . | 



0 , 1 



I 



9, Observing family food habits^ 



Need little • ^01 
or 1^0 help 

10, Understanding family food habits. 



Need little 
or no help 



Need much 
help 



Need much 
help 



Need much 
help 



Ne^d much 
help ^ 



11. Improving family food habits. 



N-eed li 
or no he) 




Need much 
help 



12. Understanding importance of safe (antjrsanitary) storage and handling of food. 



Need litUe 
, or n'o help « 



0 . 1 



Need much 
help 



0 



13, Reading and understanding a recipe. 



Need little^ 
or no help 



• 0 



4 

-t— 



\^eed.much, 
f , help 



,* * 14. Understanding when andhow to«ma}cc substitutians in a recipe using available food or supplies. 

^ . Need little ^ ^ ~ ^ ; * Need much 

or no help ' > ^ ^ f f L I help 

\h> Fixing an attractive table at family mealtime. " . ' - 

' Need little ~ ~~ " " = . Need much 

or no help • " . ^ t \ ^ ^ . . , help 

f.6. Using dry milk in family meals. « 

Needhttle n i 9 q >. k • -Need much 

or no help ^! \ Jl^ 1^ ^ ' ^^elp 

i 

17. Preparing cheaper cuts.of meat for variety and flavor. 



c 



Need little o a V ^^ed much 

or no help • L ^ ? L_J ! ^ help' 

' ■ " ■ i • ' 

15. Selecting and preparing'foods which may be used for meat alternate. ' 
» • . » \ 

^ Need little . ' - — ! - . Z Need much 

, ■ orflohelp ^ 1 2_2I^ 4 5 . 

■ ■ m 

r J ' • • • . . 

19. Preparing fish in a variety of ways. 

Need little.' — — " - " " Need much 

or no help , , ^— -J I help 



20. Preparing poultry in a variety of ways. 



■ Need little " - - I " J "-^^ Need much 

' ornohelp 4 , ' ~ . help - 



/ 
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21! Using leftovers wisely. 



..■.Need little ' 
or no help 



3 • 4 



Need much 
help 



22. Storing, preparing and cooking vegetables. 



Need little 
or no help 



Need much 
help 



23. Baking good quick breads. 



Need .little 
or no help 



Need much' 
help 



24. Baking yeast breids. 



Need little 
or no help 



3 ' 4 



Need muc& 
help ^ 



25; Baking cakes and cookies. 



Need little 
or no help 



0^ 



Nei^ much 
help 



26. Preparing puddings, custards and/or frtiit desserte. 



Need little 
or no help 



4/ ^ 5 



Need rtuch 
:help ' ; 



27. Preparing pies and pastries 



Need little 
or no help 



1 - 2 



Need much 
help 
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28, Preparing simple, low-cost salads. 



Need little 
or no help 



2 / 3 i 4. 



Need much 
help 



29. Packing a ^:ood, inexpensiveHunch. 



Need Jittle 
or no help 



Need mucfi 
help 



30. Preparing nutritiou.s snacks. 



Need little 
or no help 



0 1 



Need much 
help 



31. Buying according to plan. 



Need little 
or no help 



Need much 
help 



32. Buying foods for food value. 



Need little 
or no help 



Need much 
help ^ 



33. Reading and understanding iabels. 



Need little 
or np help 




34. Ck)mgaring costs of foods in different fornw 



Need little 
or no help 



Need much 
help 



Need much 
y help 



35. Inspection and grades as guides to quality in food products. 



Need little 
or no help 



Need much 
help 
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36. Ways to save money by lining fresh produce. 

Need lit-tle ^ — ' 

0 1 2 3 4 5 



or no help 



Need much 
help ^ 



37^ How to figure the cost per serving of food. 
Need little ~ 



or no h^lp 



0 1 



38. Understa^nding food store advertisements. 



5^ 



Need much 
h^Ip^ 



Need little 
or no help 



a - 1 



Need much 
help 
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APPENDIX 4 

The Hierarchy of Human Needs 
(Suggestions tor Teaching) 



The aim of this exercise is to help program, 
aides understand their part in helping home- 
makers reach the different levels of satisfaction 
as they arrive at each stage of development. 
The trainer agent will need to: 

L Explain ^nd^iijterpret in simple words 
The Hierarchy of Human Needs. (Use 
visual^.) 

2. Hold discussion with program aides to 
make sure they understood how this 
hierarchy applies to everyone, and es- 
.pecially to the homemakers they work 
with. 

3. Assign eaclj program aide to: 

• Think of a homelnaker who co 
operates. 

• Point out which needs the homemaker 
' has had satisfied. _ 

• Decide on the homemaker*s present 
needs and how these can be fulfilled. 
Use "Homemakers* Needs** chart. ' , 

4. Diseuss the above assignment in indi- 
« vidual conferences with aides. 

The diagram pictures an analysis of human 
needs. Each need depends on fulfillnient of that 
below it. These needs apply to all of us and 
can help us understand how other^^^eople re- 
spond. You can use the diagram to ^plain 
hierarchy of needs t^ the program aides. Also 
see "Homemaker's Needs*' chart. 




1. A. H. -Mailow, Mott^tion and Petionatityt Harper 
and Row, New York, N.y., 1964. 



1. First needs are physicaL feople who are ill 
or J^ungry cannot move, do, act, or learn 
until this need is taken care of. . 

2. " Security needs demand attention, next. 
, Knowing one is safe wihin a pattern of life 

is important. A homemaker should kifow 
what may happen to her or her family if she 
participates in the program^ Will this ac- 
tion cut off her welfare check, threaten her 
husband*s work, etc.? She needs to know 
what to expect and to feel safe. 

3. A desire to be liked then > becomes a third 
need. At this point the homemakef will do 
many things if someone cares. Being praised 
and feeling accepted are important. For this 
reason she may respond for or b^use of 
the program aide. A small failure could 
make her feel rejected as a person. She will 
need much support! assurance, and personal 
warmth. / 

4. Esteem needs arise after other ne^s are 
satisfied. Not only does the homemaker 
want to be liked; she will then wisli to be 
regarded highly by others. 

5. The need to develop potentialities. A person 
is free to maRe the most of herself only 
when she feels that the preceding needs are 
met. She can then attend to developing hei*^ 
owa potentialities. 
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HOMEMAKER'S NEEDS 
(For Program Alde'$ Use) 



4k. 



<Homemaker you have m mind ' 

L Assess her progress * 
2. What can you do to help the homemakei 
fulfill Her present needs : 



I 



— Has basic food and 
clothing:, and place to 
live. No physical 
suffering. 



Vii 



— Wants to do things 
for her own 
satisfaction. 



V 



— Wants to be usef I^T 
and be known as 
someone of worth. 



III 



— Knows ^meone cares 
about her and will 
praise her if she 
(4oes well 



— Knows what to expect 
from program — that 
she can fit in and 
will benefit from it. 



Love and 
Belongingness 



Security 



Physical Needs 

'The homemaker wjII proffress atep-by-step (I, II, etc.) m. terms of hpw 
her needs are met. 
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Al>PENDIX 5-EVALUATING AIDE'S PERFORMANCE 
(For Supervisor's Use) . . 



■j 



Section 1 — Rating the Paraprofessional 

Rating categories and their definitions are as follows : 

, 1 = Poor — falls below minimum requirements 

2 = Meets all minimum requirements satisfactorily 

3 - Above average — substantiarlly exceeds all requirements. 

Fill in thenumerical rating in blanks below: 

A. Quality of aide's planning before going into the field : 

* 1. Teaching plans . 
2. Planning 

3. Scheduling ^ ^ 

4» Punctuality (Reports to work on time, keeps 

appointments with families etc.) 



Name 



B. Are reports on time? 

1. Aide's list oi families 

2. List of youth- p^irtici pants 

:^3. Slonthly* planning guide 

^4. Group meeting report 

5. Family records 

6. Tin^e sheets (Emphasize keeping on a 

daily basis) 
__^7. Expenses with appropriate receipts- ► 
8. Special reports when requested * 



\ 



COMMENTS: 



^ C. Are aide's records complete and accurate? 
1. Aide's list of famili'es 

2» List of youth participants 

3» Monthly planning giiide 

4. Group meeting report 

5. Family feco^ds 

6, Time sheets (Emphasize keeping on a 

daily basis) 

7» ^Ixpenses with appropriate receipts 

8» Special reports when requested. 

D. In training sessions, is aide: 

1. Attentive 

2. Punctual ' 

3. Involved 

4. In attendance 



SECTION 1 



A 

B 
C 

PossibU Score — 72 ^ ^i^? ^ 



er|c 




■ I 

I 
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Section 2— Aide's Interaction with Families 

Rating categories and their definitions jswe as follows: 

1 = Seldom — falls below minimum requirements 
^ 2 = Usually — meets all hiinimum requirements satisfactorily 
3 = Frequently— substantially exceeds all requirements. 

A. Subject Matter Competence 

1. Indicates knowledge of concepts of food and 

nutrition presented in training. 
2. Gives accurate nutrition information to the 

fandlies. ' 
3. Recognif es own limitations in nutrition 

subject matter knowledge. 
\ 4. Seeks and accepts assistance from the home 

economist before using new materials and 

approaches. 

B. Teaching Ability 

1. Involves the homemaker in determining her 

own educational interests and needs and starts 
teaching from this point. 

2. Uses bulletins, leaflets, recipes and other 

teaching aids as supportive material rather 
than just handing them to the'program families. 

3. Encourages the families to do and repeat an 

activity. , _j 
4.- Displays creativity (innovative ideas and 
approaches). 

COMMENTS: . • 
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Rapport with Clientele 

1. Respects the values each family holds. 

2. Praises homemaker for progress, no matter 

how small. 

3. Accepts families as they are and works 
effectively within their tfnique situations. 

Work Load 

1. Has an acceptable number of • program families 
(at least meets th^ national average per 
full-time equivalent). 

2. Moves nonpr^am families into the program 
after a few visits. ^ 

3. Graduates families who are ready to move • 
on to other resources. 

4. Drops families: 

who h^e needs beyond her abilities to help or 
who ifike no effort to use information taught. ^ 

5. Provides opportunities to move homemakers from 
home visits into small group meetings. 



SECTION 2 



^PosHble Score = 48 



A 

o 

B 

C 

- * 

D 

Subtotal . . . 
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( Us^ samf tfttmg system as Section 2 ) - 

^ Se^imi a^Aide's Interactiqti with the Extension' 
Hofie Ecoii(mii8t and Othw Teanl Memfoepst^ . 

^Av EMeHsioif home economist 

! i. Cooperates. . ^ i ' 

1^ 2. Feels free ^ discuss job pyofi^tas r 

witli Extension horned eco^iomist/^ 
3. Understands and r'aspects.the role 

of the home economist. 



Section- 4 — Ai^s Interaction with Community Resourced 



^4 



B. Team m^mlmrs 

. 1. Cooperates with others. 

2, Shares ideas. 

_1 3. Under^nds own and other tearn^ 
] mem|^' roles. 

C. . Loyalty ' ^ . 

^ 1. To Qoopeijitive Extension Sei^ice. 

* * ^ 2, To the i5tjrpose of the program. 

^ 1 3. To program clientele. 

COMMENTS:,! ' 



7'- 



0 



A 

B 

C 



' ^ . / KEY 


* 


Above average 


f43-16S 


Average 


123-142 


^Poor 


122 or less' 



SuIb^ 
^taf. 



Se<^ion 3 



A. KnowJedge of other agenciea , , , / 

1- Knows, community resources^ ^ 

2. Makes proper referrals and foutAvup, 

3. Alerts the office when- new resources are 

available; 

B. Relationship with other agencies 

: 1. Represents the program well. ' 

2. Understands arid respects role of EPNEP in 

relation to other programs in community. 



COMMENTS: 



i 

Section 4 



A 
B 



Sub- 
total" 



Possible \ 
Score 
'Section 3 
* =30 



Possible 
Score » 
Section 4' 
= 15 



SUB- 
TOTA^^S 



Sec. 1 
Sec. 2 
Sec. 3^ 

Sec. 4 

Aide's 
Total 

Possible 
Score 



16^ 
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APPENDIX 6 

FOOD BEHAVIOR CHECK LIST 
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. rOH lACM QUf ,T.ON JU^A CHECkM .N TH«>.0CK mO.CA. .NO TH« MOMCMAKCH', •CHAV.OH NA - NOT AP^LICAiLC OK - OON'T KNOW 



FOOD PURCHASE ' 



jjimt goctfy ttecdi befdle ihoppat 



qayty Of form of Tood fof htendtd 
of f&ftxfm 



Coondefl 



e ihoppi 
quiUity. 



■■d OTomF 



Avoids*' 



■tfl p cmowy of Mhfw^Bcd ipcdah 



W^ood rttp iw ii qiMi tity nHen ecoooaUcal mkI pwctioJ^ 
y ^ nwwmt of kan.fit, bone 



Ig^iperirittUe foo^k Mtt Sje 



iched or wfaoje gain bwdt " 



Scfccti enricW or whole mk flom 



6>tnpawi food brmOt.t^r'bnt buvt.^ 



IL^ I Bi. J. n 11 1 ■ 



met Food Staaw wWn cii|flJe: 



FOOD THROUGH NOrwnjRCHASE 



HMlttl 



Miitk«.ifpoMftjr 



Sefi that die ttrden % woiktd," 



Uwt ^ ttfdtt producer 



GidiCT avaiibte fite or low c oet foodi (ftnto, mttt. ^^ictiMet'i^teT 



FOOD SToAge 



Stores fmh mik md other dkiy products, mtkt, ( 
vc ntsM e s m the refri^retof- 



. Si OfM opc« ed wfttsh milk (inixed dry mifc or canned mMc) in the 
reps feot' 



lf»<pt foot vt ictaMes (potatoes, onions, bets, eto.) cooi div 
Stores froien foo<L in tU/Aer . 
Keeps flour, dried beans siidteM. fete, tirtriv 



lefi^er 



77 — coveiedr 

Covets and ttor g PwMiable lef tows in Sit rtfrtoator anmei^ial 



Cove» Don-pei tiiaMe lefitowi inunedktriv 



ntety 



SANITATION 



Itoegsjdtchen dean 



■ Impds with sonp and clean hot witer before UkUim locd 
lean hoi water and toao to with tmtmw moA ennii^m Z^^sL 



yes dean hot water and toa p to wash eatinianrcww^ u^.^ 
Scrubs cuttififboird o^surfacc with loap and c^an hot water dttT 



cuttinj fresh meats and poultry 



Pyts eattot and cookhy utewto away When not a use 
Wishes freA fruits and venctables befi 



kecoiPi^es^)oaed fond 



iervfag or cookie. 



Dhpoaes of ^wiied food proj 



)hpqaw of empty cans and ioo^ cartons and ot her arba^ promotlv. 



NA 



NA 



NA 



NA 



DK 



DK 



DK 



YES 



YES 



YES 



YES 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



FOOD M^D MEAL PLANNING 



aide 



Uses dsifc Bit^ veattabtes 



Tries Out new foods. 



Provides bieakfat for the fmniv 



Ptans food use aronnd mwn disbes (for variety, confst. etc.) 



Plans prompt use of 



id mam dishes ff< 
periahahtefootC 



Sometimes uses egs. cheese, dried beans, etc . m protein foods 



Uses milk in food preparation to iocrwe ts3i IntAe, 



Serves other daily prodncts to non-milk drinkers. 



Uies dry reft fo r at last part of the mflk lenniret;;;??" 



Uses deep yeiow veytebles. , 

Takes famfly food lies, and disUkes hi to i 



Provides nutritkms atfcksT 



FOOD PREPARATION 



Cooks vegkbles to retahi nntricnt vynesT 



Coota tender m eat by bakhM-hroflhu. or ptt/rv^ 



Co<<B less tend er meat with water or other Houidom km heat. 



Cooks etm at low 
ft^pnres foods hi a vanetyoT 



Avoids overcookint of food smTfiiet wMte, 



Hans time for food orepafHion. 



ConaAden d jfl erent cooiuM thnes needed for diffeten t f o«>5" 



— ^l-*— 1 ^^mrw t^fl 

Measnres hm edients when onintities are hopottant 



Serves meah accordftn to lamity Ktivtties. 



Conskien attractivenesi 



Serves hot foods hot, cold 



Attends to sp ecial food needs of ihroavmewpbert 
Conskleis iTjex. health, condition, and aclMtics o^ /amdy m^Sib^ 



SERVING At<D DISTRIBUTING FOOD 



Serves a variety of foods at one time. 



M foods cd 



of food m servkit. 



cdM 



idktrihii |M 

Pidenoi^w 



food. 

^ood needs kdiitiibutini food 



FOOD PREStRVATION 



Cam or freezes pnden products or economically svaflable foo<k 



Washes containtti for use in food preservatiosi 



NA 



NA 



DK 



DK 



NA DK 



NA 



Wraps meat propeiiv^ fme^hl^. 



TOTAL NA 

^DD "YES" AND "NO" 



DK 



YES 



-FOODBEM 



DK 



YES 



YEP 



YES 



•YES 



NO 



NO 



NO 



NO 



^NO 

SCORE _ 



5^ 



V 



oCM tta profraMt to aU eiiflbU pmoat ncatdlMi of rM,. 
eptor, or aatloaal orlda^ aad in aa oqaal opportnaity mpioyor* 
OootarattTa nmafloa Work : Caltad g^tao Dopartmaat oT 
Acrtealtsn a»a Sta^ Und-Oraat CTalroraltla* Cooptrattair. 

laaaoi Mart* ItTT. , 



58 48 
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